the wind blew so hard that a strong sea was running. Fortunately we were going with the wind. When we had reached a point about midway between the spit and the south shore, we could see only the rigging of the whalers and only the masts and smokestack of the Elder. A little later the fireman of the launch announced that the supply of gasoline was so low that it was doubtful if we could reach the ship. Meanwhile the wind had increased to a gale, driving the water in such big waves that to lose headway meant the capsizing of the launch and, doubtless, the loss of all on board. But luck was in our favor. The gasoline held out and Mr. Harriman was at the wheel. On coming alongside, the sea was so high that we would have been dashed to pieces against the vessel had we attempted to run in close. By means of pike-poles we were kept from striking, and with the aid of a rope-ladder and the outstretched hands of the sailors most of us scrambled aboard. Mr. Harriman, however, learning that a party was ashore on the neighboring tundra, took on a new supply of gasoline, and, instead of trusting the task to another, made two trips from the ship to the shore and brought all the members back in safety. These trips were attended with no little danger, the taking on of the party and the turning of the launch in the gale requiring great skill in navigation to avoid disaster. It was nine in the evening when he returned with the last boat-load and we had supper.1
On the 28th of June, the Elder sailed from Prince William Sound and after a short stop in Cook Inlet proceeded to the island of Kadiak, where the party proposed to spend four or five days and where Mr.
1 "Recollections and Impressions of E. H. Harriman," by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. (An unpublished manuscript.)